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THE STORY OF ALICE: 


OR, SELF-POSSESSION. 

In a little valley by the side of a river, 
just where there was a great curve in the 
stream, there was a farm; the land con- 
sisted of beautiful intervales near the river, 
and high hills and forests behind. From 
the windows of the farm house, you could 
look up the river, or down the river, a 
great many miles. 

There was a little girl that lived in this 
farm house, named Alice. She was about 
five years old. She used to play about the 
farm-yard, sometimes feeding the chickens, 
and sometimes planting corn and beans in 
a little bed they gave her in the garden. 
She was quiet and good-natured; and so 
her father would often take her out with 
him into the fields, when he went to work. 
At such times, she would play about upon 
the grass, and take good care not to be in 
her father’s way, nor trouble him by talk- 
ing to him too much when he was busy. 
She would talk to herself, and sing to her- 
self, and find amusement in a thousand 
ways, without troubling him. And so he 
was very often glac to have her go with 
him. 

The farmer used sometimes to paddle 
across the river in his log canoe, to go to 
a village which was about half a mile from 
the opposite shore. The log canoe was a 
very good boat. It was made of a very 
large log, and so it was big enough to 
carry quite a number of people. It was 
shaped well, and it had three good seats, 
and a little deck at the bows. There were 
a paddle and two oars, and on the deck 
there was a pretty large, round stone, as 
big as a man’s head, with a rope fastened 
toit. The other end of the rope was fas- 
tened to the bows of the boat. This stone 
was the anchor. The farmer could anchor 
his boat with it when he wanted to go 
a-fishing anywhere out on the river, where 
the water was not very deep, nor the cur- 
rent very rapid. 

One day, Alice asked her father to let 
her go over the river with him in his boat. 
And he said that he should like to have 
her go very much. Only he told her that 
he could not let her go to the town with 
him. She would have to wait in the boat, 
he said, while he was gone. She asked 
him how long he should be gone from the 
boat, and he said about half an hour. 

“ Well,” said she, ‘I can take one of 
my books and look at the pictures while 
you are gone.” 

So she got into the canoe with him, and 
he paddled her over the river. 

When they reached the opposite shore, 
Alice’s father stepped out, and took hold 











of the anchor rope, pretty near where it 
was fastened to the boat, and, pulling 
pretty hard, he drew the bows of the boat 
up a little upon the sand. Then he told 
Alice to take out her book, and amuse her- 
self as well as she could, until he canie 
back. So Alice sat down upon a low seat 
which her father had made on purpose for 
her, and opened her book, while her father 
went toa path which led up the bank, and 
soon disappeared. 

It would have been safer if the farmer, 
instead of merely drawing the boat up 
upon the beach, had taken out the anchor, 
and just laid that upon the shore. Itis 
true that, under ordinary circumstances, 
drawing the boat up a little way would 
have been enough. But there was one 
circumstance which rendered this mode of 
fastening the boat, at this time, very in- 
secure; and that was, that the water was 
stillrising. It was rising very slowly, but 
still it was rising. The cause of this ris- 
ing was, that there had been some rains 
among the mountains,where the brooks be- 
gan to run, which made this rise, though 
it had been very pleasant weather where 
the farmer lived; and thus the water in 
the river was rising, though the farmer did 
not know it. Accordingly, when he went 
up the bank, and left little Alice in the 
boat, there was considerable danger that 
the water might rise, and float her away. 

And then, besides, after her father had 
gone, Alice sometimes got tired of looking 
over her book, and then she amused her- 
self in looking around,—up and down the 
river, and back to her father’s farm. In 
doing so, she changed her position a little, 
though she did not actually leave her seat. 
This movement of hers, naturally gave a 
little motion to the boat, and tended to 
work it loose in the sand, as the water 
rose, and gradually buoyed it up. 

At length, as Alice was looking over the 
side of the canoe, at the pebbles in the wa- 
ter, under that part of the boat where she 
was sitting, she thought the pebbles all 
seemed to be moving in towards the shore. 
She wondered what this strange phenome- 
non could be. The pebbles glided slowly 
along, and the water seemed to be grow- 
ing deeper—appearances which puzzled 
Alice very much, until she looked up, and 
found that the boat was slowly floating 
away from the shore. It was this motion 
of the boat away from the shore, which 
caused the apparent motion of the pebbles 
towards it. 

The first feeling which Alice had was, 
that she was having a beautiful little sail ; 
but in a very few minutes she began to be 
afraid that she should not be able to get 
back. 





“Ah,” said she, “‘ I know what I'll do. 
I'll paddle. I know how to paddle.” 

A paddle is somewhat like an oar, only 
it is shorter and lighter, and has a broad, 
thin blade. She took the paddle and went 
to the seat where her father usually sat, 
and tried to work it. But she could not 
succeed. She could make the bsat go 
a little, but it did not go at all towards 
the shore; it seemed, on the other hand, 
to move farther and farther from it. 

Alice then put the paddle back in the 
boat, anc sat down upon her own little 
seat again, and the tears began to come 
into her eyes. She did not know what 
would become of her. The boat went 
farther and farther away from the shore, 
and when she looked for the place where 
it had been drawn up, she found that it 
was getting to be so far off that she could 
scarcely distinguish it. And in the mean 
time, as her boat floated slowly down the 
stream, the banks and rocks, and trees 
upon the shore, seemed to glide along, as 
if the whole country was in motion. 

Alice soon reflected that it would do no 
good to cry; and so she wiped away the 
tears, and began to consider what would 
probably become of her. She saw that 
she was drifting down, down very far, and 
she wondered where it was the river went 
to in the end; for she knew that she must 
go there, at last, wherever it was, unless 
she could get stopped in some way. Then 
she thought that perhaps somebody might 
see her from the shore, and come out to 
her,—somebody that would know how to 
paddle, and so be able to paddle her back 
to the shore. But then again, she did 
not see how they could get out to her, if 
they should see her. Then she thought 
that, perhaps, in going down the river, the 
boat might accidentally get nearer and 
nearer to one bank or the other, and es- 
pecially that, at some place where the 
river turned, the boat might, perhaps, 
keep on, and so come to the shore. 

While she was thinking of these things, 
she kept still sailing down farther and 
farther; until, at length, she saw before 
her a kind of a bend in the river, and 
there was a point of land on one side, 
which stretched out almost before where 
her boat was going. 

“‘ Ah,” said Alice, “I shall run against 
that point of land, and then I can get out.” 

The boat went on, directly towards the 
end of the point, and Alice could not tell 
whether it was going to come against it 
and stop, or just go by. The point was 
rocky. As the canoe came nearer, she 
saw that it was just going by it, barely 
touching. As it glided slowly along, Alice 
put out her hand to get hold of the corner 
of a rock, and stop herself. But the ca- 
noe pulled so hard that it pulled her hand 
away. Alice that instant thought of her 
father’s boat-hook. The boat-hook was 
a pole, not very leng, with a hook in one 
end of it; and she remembered that her 
father used to hook this into something or 
other upon the shore, whenever he wished 
to land. She got the boat-hook up as 
quick as she could, but it was too late. 
Before she could get it reached out to- 
wards the rock, the boat had got so far 
away that she could not get hold of it; the 
end dropped into the water, and she had 
reached out so far that the boat tipped 
over very much to one side; and Alice 
suddenly let go the end of the pole which 
she had in her hand, in order to catch hold 
of the side of the boat. Of course, the 
boat-hook dropped entirely into the water, 
and she had reached out so far that the 
boat tipped over very much to one side ; 


and Alice suddenly let go the end of the 
pole which she had in her hand, in order 
to catch hold of the side of the boat. Of 
course, the boat-hook dropped entirely in- 
to the water, and began to float away. 
Alice tried to reach it with the paddle, but 
she could not. She was very much con- 
cerned at the loss of her father’s boat-hook. 

Alice was now quite disheartened, and 
did not know what todo; but, as she was 
sitting upon her seat, musing upon her sad 
situation, her eye happened to fall upon 
the great round stone, which scrved for an 
anchor, and which was upon the bows of 
the canoe. ‘ Ah,” said she, “I'll an- 
chor. That’s what I'll do.” 

So she went forward to the anchor and 
began to roll it over towards the edge of 
the boat. Ina moment, however, she re- 
collected that when she had been out with 
her father, fishing, he had said that he 
could not anchor his boat, except where 
the water was so hollow that he could see 
the bottom. So she looked down into 
the water, to seeif she could see the bot- 
tom. She could not. The water was 
dark and deep. So she knew it would do 
no good to put the anchor in there. 

She then thought she would wait and 
see if the boat would not come over some 
shallow place,as it moved along. Soshe 
sat down by the side of the stone, and 
watched the water. She did not have to 
wait a great while ; for presently she ob- 
served that the water began to have a yel- 
lowish tinge, which was given to it by the 
Iight reflected from the sand below. It 
grew brighter and brighter, and presently 
the dim form of a large log, which was 
lying upon the bottom, glided into view. 
Very soon, Alice could see the sand and 
the pebbles very distinctly; and she rose 
from her seat, saying, 

** Now I'll let the anchor go.” 

She exerted all her strength, and rolled 
the stone over the bows. It plunged into 
the water with a great noise and spatter- 
ing. The rope ran out after it very fast, 
and in a minute or two the boat stopped, 
and the current of the water began to rip- 
ple fast against the bows and along its 
sides. 

** There,” said Alice, “‘ now if somebody 
would only come and get me!” 

She waited here for nearly a quarter of 
an hour, looking about, sometimes up and 
down the river, and sometimes across to 
the banks on each side, in hopes to see 
somebody coming. At last, as she was 
looking up the river, she thought she saw 
something black upon the water. She 
looked at it attentively. Presently she 
could perceive that there was something 
moving in it or about it. She soon made 
it out to be a boat, with oars working 
briskly in the water on each side. It was 
coming directly towards her. Alice was 
very glad. She determined that as soon 
as they should come pretty near, she would 
speak to them, and ask them to paddle 
her back to her father’s. 

As the boat came on towards her, Alice 
observed that one of the rowers stopped 
rowing, and stood up in the boat, looking 
towards her. Alice perceived that it was 
her father; and just at the same instant, 
he saw her, and called out, 

** Alice !”” 

Alice answered, 

**Here I am father,—all safe,—only I 
have lost your boat-hook. But I am very 
sorry.” 

Her father was very glad indeed to find 
her safe again. When he found that the 
boat was gone fromethe place where he 





had left it, he was very much alarmed : he 
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supposed that the boat had drifted away, 
and he was afraid his little Alice had got 
drowned. He, however, went as quick as 
he could, and got another boat, and anoth- 
er man, too, to help him row, so that he 
could go down the river faster. He was 
therefore exceedingly glad when he found 
her safely anchored, and he told her that 
he did not care anything about the boat- 
hook at all. 














Biography. 








ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XVI. 
*GERBERGE, Queen of Louis Fourth. 
From 939—To 969. 


This princess was married to Louis, de- 
Outramer, (which means from beyond sea) 
in 939. She was the daughter of the Em- 
per of Germany, Henry Ist, surnamed 
L’Oiseleur, or the Fowler. Louis was 
pursuing his enemy, Gislebert, duke of 
Lorraine, who was drowned in attempting 
to swim with his horse across the Rhine. 
The Duchess Gerberge, his widow, vig- 
orously defended her fortress in the coun- 
try of Leige. Louis however, possessed 
himself of the town, but he conceived such 
a high esteem for the widow of Gislebert, 
for the intrepidity which she had manifest- 
ed, that he requested her hand in marriage. 
His offer was accepted, and they were mar- 
ried, amid the rejoicings of their subjects. 
In all his difficulties, Louis found in Ger- 
berge, not only an affectionate companion, 
in his toils, but an intelligent and devoted 
counsellor. This princess was remarkably 
active, intelligent, and courageous. “ Her 
husband having been taken prisoner by 
the Normaus in 945, Gerberge shut herself 
up in a fortress, which she refused to sur- 
render till the various negotiations she had 
undertaken for his release, were effected.” 
She asked succor of her brother Othon, 
but he refused to assist her; she then ap- 
pealed to Hugh le-Grand, who held Louis 
prisoner, for his release, but he did not 
heed her, or retained her husband still 
captive, under various frivolous pretences. 
Gerberge then sought assistance of the 
king of England; she did not, however, 
procure her husband’s liberation until the 
expiration of the year, and then not until 
she had promised to surrender Laon to 
Hugh. In all her misfortunes, this queen 
conducted herself with great dignity and 
firmness. But Louis a second time un- 
dertook a disastrous enterprise, and was 
again reduced to the same extremity. 

The queen now confined herself to the 
tower of Rheims, which she strongly forti- 
fied, and while the work necessary for the 
fortification was in progress, she gave birth 
toa son. Hugh le-Grand was astonished 
at so much energy and bravery, ina wo- 
man, and felt for Gerberge the most pro- 
found respect. He demanded an inter- 
view with the queen, and offered terms of 
peace which she accepted in 952, and sus- 
tained the rights and dignities of the gov- 
ernment with becoming self-respect. This 
excellent woman now set about conciliating 
the discontented nobles, who sometimes 
sided with Hugh, sometimes with Louis, and 
whose conduct often created quarrels be- 
tween these rivals. In this she was also 
successful, aided by her sister Hedwige, 
who was the wife of Hugh, and she thus 
re-established peace in France. The peo- 
ple blessed the name of this good queen, 
and paid her every demonstration of re- 
spect. She was eulogized by all asa pat- 
tern queen, an excellent wife, and an af- 
fectionate mother. Gerberge gave birth 
to twin princes in the year 954, at a time 
when Louis lost his life by a fall from his 
horse. The queen deeply mourned the 
death of her husband, to whom she was 
tenderly attached. Her situation was now 
rather a critical one, as Hugh le-Grand 
became the arbiter of the fate of the royal 
family. Gerberge sent ambassadors to 
him at once, entreating his support. Hugh 
though ambitious, was generous, he there- 
fore hastened to her, consoled her under 
her afflictions, and promised her his as- 
sistance, “‘declaring that his own arm 
should maintain the succession of the 
throne of France to her sons, and although 
he could easily have possessed himself of 
their kingdom, yet he was contented with 
the title of First U@rd of France, and Pro- 
tector of the kings; in conseqence of 





which Lothaire, Louis’s eldest son, was 
proclaimed king of France in 954. 

During the reign of her son, Gerberge 
directed the affairs of state, and by her 
excellent counsel, prevented the fall of the 
reigning house for many years. 

She died in the year 969, and was deep- 
ly mourned by a whole people; for per- 
haps never had a queen governed more 
wisely, or striven more to benefit her 
subjects. ‘*She was buried at Rheims, 
where her glorious career was tesminated.” 

Gerberge had but one son by her first 
marriage, Geoffrey-a-la-Barbe, duke of 
Brabant, and five by her marriage with 
Louis Fourth, of whom the eldest, Lo- 
thaire, was king of France. She had also 
four daughters, among whom were Matil- 
da, wife of Conrad, king of Burgundy, and 
Hermentrude, who was married to a Ger- 
man prince. EstELLE. 








Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL. 


AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 13. 


Dear Harriet,—I had a most delight- 
ful horseback ride this morning. Mr. 
Lawrence wished to show me his planta- 
tion, and there was no other mode of 
reaching distant portions of it. Having 
no equestrian skill, I declined the excur- 
sion, but Mr. L. said it was out of the 
question to stay in Georgia and not ride 
on horseback, for that was the most com- 
mon mode of going from one plantation 
to another. He assurred me his own sad- 
dle horse was as gentle as a lamb, and as 
easy as a cradle. So, ashamed _ to show 
how weakly timid I felt, I assented. Jer- 


ry, a boy of seventeen, who runs of errands, 


soon brought Fanny to the door. She 
was a beautiful animal, jet black, glossy 
as satin, with limbs almost as slender as 
a greyhound’s. Mr. Lawrence is very 
proud of her, and pets her like a child, 
never putting a harness on her. He often 
takes long journeys on her, and she will 
travel fifty miles in a day, for many suc- 
cessive days, never giving out, but look- 
ing fresh and full of life. With Louisa’s 
pretty saddle on her, she looked very at- 
tractive, and I found her indeed very gen- 
tle, and very obedient to my slightest wish. 
We rode on through cotton fields, which 
are now, 15th of June, in the process of 
hoeing the second time. The seed is 
planted in drills, and it is now a feeble 
looking plant, only a few inches above 
the ground. We passed negroes at work, 
both men and women. The latter were 
ploughing the same as men, and they do 
all kinds of out-door work, preferring it 
to working within doors. Many of them 
came up and spoke to us, while others 
only grinned, showing such rows of ivory, 
as any city belle might covet. All but 
the. infirm and aged had been over to see 
‘* Massa and Mistress,” and hear the news. 
You would have been amused at the funny 
questions they asked about the North, 
and ‘“* Massa’s”’ friends. They expressed 
great joy at seeing me, and said, ‘“ Massa 
told ’em he’d bring me home with them, 
and they was mighty glad to see me.” 
One said, ‘I looked powerfully like Mas- 
sa Henry.” When Mr. Lawrence told 
them I had never seen a cotton-patch be- 
fore, they looked amazed, and evidently 
thought I was deplorably ignorant. 

After chatting a little while with them, 
we rode on, and soon came to a wood, 
through which there was only a bridle 
path. It was fragrant with the breath of 
wild-flowers,and deliciously cool and shady. 
I was delighted with the many novel trees 
and flowers; and the air resounded with 
the song of the mocking bird. All was 
new, and very much was charming. I 
kept wishing that absent friends were near, 
as one object and another of interest at- 
tracted me, for I knew I could never ac- 
curately describe them. Atlength, emerg- 
ing from the wood, we came to a high 
fence, enclosing a large corn-field, and Mr. 
Lawrence with a sudden look of terror, 
caught my horse’s bridle. ‘‘In one mo- 
ment more, Fanny would have been over 
with you,” said he. “I always leap the 
fences when I ride her, and she was pre- 
paring for the spring, when it suddenly 
occurred to me you were too little ofa 
horse-woman for such a feat.” The fence 
was made of rails laid upon one another— 
what farmers call Virginia fence—and 





was ten rails high. You will perhaps con- 
sider it a huge, traveller’s story, but I saw 
Mr. L. bound over with perfect ease, and 
he said Mrs. Lawrence had often done so, 
though she preferred to have. the two up- 
per rails removed. We stopped at some 
negro cabins to see some of the old ne- 
groes, who were too feeble to walk to the 
house. Old Lucy was Mrs. Lawrence’s 
nurse, and was called ‘*mammy” by her 
and Louisa. She was a small negress, 
but still very active, though her woolly 
locks were quite white, and her face had 
deep wrinkles on it; she was surrounded 
by half-naked, dirty, negro children ; her 
cabin being the general rendezvous for the 
little folks, when their parents were at 
work in the field. One of her grand- 
children was a very light mulatto, with 
round face, bright eyes, and very pleasing 
features. Her hair was only slightly curl- 
ing, and she was really a pretty child. Mr. 
Lawrence took her up, and talked with 
her, and she seemed as bright and intelli- 
gent as any child of her age. She was 
evidently aware of her personal attractions, 
for she said, stroking her hair with her 
hand, ‘* My hair is soft and silky, and so 
is little brother’s, but Joanna’s,” she ad- 
ded with a look of contempt, “is nappy!” 
Poor Joanna was jet black, with closely 
curling locks, and certainly not very attrac- 
tive, but I felt pity for her, and called her 
to me. A few words of kindness brought 
a pleased and grateful expression to her 
face, which made her almost handsome to 
my eye. The negroes are very fond of 
giving their children ‘high-sounding names, 
and among this group was a Howard, a 
Milton and a Cicero; a Missouri, an Indi- 
ana, and Virginia Bassett, the last three 
girls; Lucy’s rooms were smoky and dir- 
ty, but we went into another cabin, which 
was as neatas a parlor. We found anoth- 
er very old negress in it, whose dress was 
extremely tidy, and everything about her 
shewed neatness and order. Those who 
had been sick, were recovering, though 
several were still feeble; I judged from 
their appearance, they had been well cared 
for. One told us the circumstances of her 
own illness, and of the death of her little 
daughter, five years old, named Susan 
Jane, which occurred during her master’s 
absence. She seemed much affected by it, 
and wept bitterly. 

Iam not going to give you any opinions 
on the subject of slavery, because you are 
too young to understand the subject, and 
because we of the North have but one opin- 
ion in regard toit. For myself, I wish to 
look candidly at all the facts which come 
under my notice, and decide according- 
ly. The negroes certainly look like a 
careless, happy set of people, and do not 
probably suffer from the want of food or 
clothing. 

Mr. Lawrence manufactures the clothes 
they wear on the plantation. They area 
coarse cotton fabric, of different colors. 
The women wear striped and _plaided 
dresses, coarse, but when clean, very com- 
fortable looking garments. The majority 
labor in the field; several women card, 
spin and weave; several more do the cook- 
ing, washing, &c., of their master’s fami- 
ly. Ido not think the half dozen about 
the house here, accomplish so much as two 
good white servants; and those in the 
fields have none of the energy and spirit 
ofa white laborer. They are evidently 
indolent, but appear affectionate, and at- 
tached to their master and mistress. 
There are some little negro children who 
are always playing in our back-yard. Two 
sisters, Early four years old, and Laura 
two, are great pets with us all. When 
nicely dressed in pink frocks, and white 
aprons, they are quite pretty, and have 
very amusing manners. JI have been teach- 
ing Early to repeat the verse beginning, 

“Twinkle, twinkle little star,” 
and she is quite delighted, because she can 
say the first four lines without making a 
mistake. 

lenjoyed my morning’s ride so much, 
that I shall often try Fanny, for it is too 
warm to walk far, and I do not care to 
keep entirely still. We rode more than 
five miles this morning, for though the 
plantation has only about a thousand acres 
init, we took very circuitous and winding 
paths, through the different portions of it. 
Louisa has a little pony to ride upon, 
which you would enjoy. It is grey, but 
not a very beautiful animal. She is very 
much attached to it, having rode it since 





she was achild. Louisa has gone back tg | 
her school, which is about 60 miles from 
here. Yours affectionately, 


Aunt Fanny, 


i 
i 











Natural Sistorp. 
SAGACITY OF A DOG. 








Some years since, in the town of New | 


Boston, New Hampshire, there was ina 
family a woman who was insane, a€onfirm. , 
ed maniac. A partition was made by up. 
right slabs secured in the floor of the room, 
which was the common living room of the 
family, and a piece of timber overhead, 
Here she was constantly confined. A 
shower coming up, all the members of the 
family, women as well as men, went out 
in a field adjoining the house, to assistin 
raking and gettingin hay. A window was 
left open, the dog was in the house—I be- 
lieve a full, or cross of the shepherd’s dog, 
The family had been baking, and had 
thrown a large quantity of coals from the 
oven into the large fire place. The people 
in the field heard the dog barking and 
howling, and saw him jumping up to the 
window in such apparent distress and want 
of assistance, that they concluded some- 
thing was wrong at the house; they ac- 
cordingly dispatched one of their number 
to see what the trouble was with their dog. 
The person came up, and looking in at 





the window, witnessed the dog’s opera- 
tions. 

This mad woman had got out of her den, 
and thrown coals about the room. They 
set fire to the floor. The dog would get 
hold of the woman and pull her away from 


the fire-place; he would then brush the |} 


coals with his paws, and put out the blaze 


on the floor; while he was doing this, the |) 


woman would get to the fire-place, and 
scatter out the coals again. 


to brush up the coals, and put out the 
fire. But finding he had more work to ac- 
complish, than he could perform, the fire 
kindlmg in so many places, he gave no- 
tice at the window, and called for assist- 
ance. The person entered the house, se- 
cured the woman, swept up the coals, put 
out the fire, and returned to haying. 

Now, instinct would have taught the 
dog to make his escape from a burning 


building; but knowing that this woman | 


was crazy—knowing that she would burn 
the house—and finding that he could not | 
manage the affair, but thinking that the sane 
folks could—calling for their assistance, 
and giving them notice of the danger, 
looks very much like what the wise folks 
call reasoning, or would look like it if it 
had been done by a human being. 








THE BOBALINK. 


The bobalink has an instinctive horror 
for cold lead, and the faculty of dodging 
out of the way, which no other bird, so far 
as our ornithological knowledge extends, | 


Again he } 
would pull her away, and then go to work | 


. 





is possessed of. Frequently have we crept 


directly under a low ash or alder, upon the f} 
top of which one of these chatterers was |} 
perched, taken deliberate aim, and blazed |} 


away. Down the bird would come all but 
to the ground; and when we thought we 
had him secure, off he would fly. After 
performing divers fantastic gyrations, and 
flapping his wings to convince us that we | 
had not wounded him, he would suddenly | 
stop still in the air, perk knowingly and 
wickedly in our face, and, in the joy- 
ousness of his exuberant fancy, would open 
with a song of his own composition, the | 
burden of which sounded to us like the 
following :— 

“* Ha, ha, ha, ha, —don’t you wish you 
could—Click, bang! Wasn’t I off in sea- 
son? Hitti kadink. Putin more pow- 
der. Chickadee, de, de. You can’t come 


it. Did’nt you think you had me? But ff 


you hadn’t though. Call again to-morrow 
—always find me at home. Chichadee— 
tip, whreet! Never felt so well in my life. 
Don’t you feel cheap? Ha, ha, Ripsida- 


dy! Catch a bobalink asleep!  Zitka 
wheet! You are the greatest fool I ever 
saw. Lickate split! Give my respects to 


your aunt,—How’s your ma?—Takes me. 
Hip! sip! rattle bang! Ha, ha, ha! 
Skeet.” 


After indulging in his bit of extempo- 


raneous raillery, laughing all the time— 
we could fairly see him laugh—the boba- 
link would run and fly offto the next busb, 
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leaving us to load, creep up, and bang 
away again or not, to suit our own fancy. 
Pert, saucy, noisy, witty fellows are these 
bobalinks—the Mercutios and Gussamers 
of the feathered tribe—but they never med- 
dle with politics.— Oasis. 








Parental. 














RECOLLECTIONS OF A MOTHER, 


BY HER ELDEST SON. 


The days of my childhood have long 
since passed away; but the remembrance 
of them, though sometimes mingled with 
sadness, is often soothing and refreshing 
to my spirit. The recollections of an hon- 
ored, intelligent, affectionate, and pious 
mother I love most to cherish, because they 
not only delight, but elevate and purify 
my heart. From the earliest dawnings of 
intellect and affection, my attachment to 
her was strong, and her influence unbound- 
ed. Nordid they diminish with my ad- 
vancing childhood and youth ; for they were 
sustained and strengthened by a tender- 
ness, a prudence, and a piety, the most 
uniform and watchful. Even now I seem 
at times, to feel the gentle movements of 
my kind and anxious mother, as, amid the 
shivering cold of a northern winter, she 
came night after night to my lowly bed, 
long after my eyes were closed in sleep, 
and scarcely waked me from my slumber, 
while she carefully pressed the warm cov- 
ering around my feet and limbs. 

Nor can I soon forget the impression oft 
made upon my childish heart, when the 
door of the sitting recom opened upon me, 
while engaged with my morning’s book or 
play, and I looked upand saw my mother 
enter, with her Bible in her hands, and 
her face still wet with her tears. I needed 
none to tell me what had been her em- 
ployment, or whence she came. More than 
once, inthe pursuit of her I loved, I had 
followed her to the place of her retirement, 
found her upon her knees, and listened to 
her tones of fervent tenderness, while, with 
many tears, she prayed God to have mercy 
upon me, and kcep me ‘rom evil, and to 
bless those she loved. On such occasions 
—kneeling or standing beside my praying 
mother—I had a strange but affecting 
sense of a present God, who heard her 
prayer, and thought and felt that I could 
not, must not grieve or disobey such a ten- 
der, godly mother. 

When some ten or eleven years of my 
life had roJled quietly away, I was thrown 
at school, into the company of boys, who 
did not fear to take God’s name in vain, 
and learned to imitate their examples so 
far as to use improper, if not profane lan- 
guage. My ever watchful mother soon 
learned my danger and my sin, and call- 
ing me privately to a seat by her side, 
warned and reproved me with a grief and 
tenderness which I could not resist. She 
reminded me that she had dedicated me to 
God in baptism, and even before my birth, 
had devoted me to his service; that I was 
the Lord’s child. Punishment I could, 
perhaps, have borne, but her words and 
her tears broke my heart, though proud 
and rebellious. She made me feel that I 
had sinned against a good and holy God, 
and that my wickedness was greatly in- 
creased, because of the vows which were 
upon me, and because she had so often 
consecrated me to God. I felt ashamed 
and distressed that I had wounded a heart 
80 pious and so affectionate, and probably 
while memory lasts, I shall never forget 
the time and the place, the expressive 
countenance, and the earnest manner of 
my mother. 

From my earliest childhood I had been 
taught, and in some degree accustomed, 
to pray, and now began seriously to seek 
the salvation of my soul. In my mother 
Ihad confidence, and from her I sought 
counsel. As she lay upon her sick bed, 
she turned to me and said, with a serious- 
ness of manner, and with a tone of emo- 
tion, which impressed the words upon my 
inmost soul, ‘* Strive, my son, agonise, to 
enter in at the strait gate.’ Before my 
thirtieth year, I was permitted, with others 
of my own age to approach the table of 
the Lord, and took upon myself those bap- 
tismal vows of consecrati$n to God which 
had been often present to my heart and 
conscience. 

My mind had been sometimes powerful- 
ly impressed by the fervor and tenderness 





ofmy mother’s prayers, when she assem- 
bled her children around the family altar, 
and supplicated the protection and blessing 
of God upon us, and our absent father. 
Now I was more deeply affected when on a 
similar occasion my mother turned to me 
and said, “‘ Henceforth, my son, we shall 
expect you to lead the devotions of the fam- 
ily in your father’s absence.” In the fol- 
lowing year I left the home of my child- 
hood, to pursue my studies in a distant 
city, and was afterward only an occasional 
inmate in my father’s house. But my 
mother’s influence, the remembrance of 
her example and prayers, still followed me, 
as a guardian angel, to preserve me from 
the many dangers and temptations which 
were around my path. 

During one of my college vacations, I 
was called to take charge of my father’s 
school. After two or three days, I was 
somewhat tried by the misconduct of sev- 
eral boys but little younger than myself, 
and at dinner gave vent to my feelings by 
the remark, **I do not know but I shall 
have to kill some of those boys.” My 
mother turned upon me her full, dark eyes, 
kindled and yet softened by the emotions* 
of her soul, and twice repeating my name, 
with a look and a tone strongly expres- 
sive of surprise and grief, conveyed to my 
heart gently, but effectually, the deserved 
rebuke. I soon sought my chamber, there 
to weep over my impatient spirit, and to 
ask forgiveness for my sin against God, and 
my unkindness to my mother. 

During the years that have since glided 
swiftly away, I have ever felt myself more 
indebted to my mother than to any other 
human being for whatever I have attained 
or enjoyed. The remembrance of her in- 
structions and reproofs, still excites me to 
be consistent, more happy, as a disciple 
and a minister of Jesus Christ, and I 
praise God that she yet lives to bless me 
with her counsel, her example, and her 
prayers. Nor has the blessing been con- 
fined to myself; all my brothers and sis- 
ters, except my youngest brother, have be- 
come pions, as we trust, in very early life. 
May very many who read the “ Mothers 
of the Wise and Good,” through its influ- 
ence, and by the abundant grace of God, 
become such blessings to their children. 

[ Mothers of the Wise and Good. 


amma 


Sabbath School. 
TOIL ON, FRUIT SHALL FOLLOW. 


It is often the case that superintendents 
and teachers become discouraged by the 
apparent fruitlessness of their labors—they 
see none converted, none apparently awak- 
ened, ‘They grow disheartened, and con- 
clude that in vain have they thus “ served 
the Lord of hosts.” Yielding to this feel- 
ing, they retire from the post of duty, and 
their places have to be filled by the inex- 
perienced, and often disorganization and 
destruction befall the school, and the lambs 
of the flock are “‘ scattered abroad,’ be- 
cause deprived of these competent shep- 
herds. This is wrong! God’s eternal 
truth is pledged that “‘they who sow in 
tears shall come again with rejoicing, 
bringing the sheaves with them!” anda 
holy apostle has said, ‘“‘In due season, ye 
shall reap, if ye faint not.” 

Ihave been led to these observations by 
some late occurrences. The superintendent 
of the Jeffersonville Sunday school has toil- 
ed in that sphere for many years, some- 
times nearly ready to give over, then again 
encouraged by seeing the “ pleasure of 
the Lord prosper in his hands.” Some 
sixteen months ago, God saw fit to lay 
one of the scholars upon a bed of languish- 
ing. She was a sweet girl, of about fif- 
teen years of age. From early childhood, 
she had always belonged to this Sabbath 
school. Consumption smote her. O how 
painful to wither away by slow degrees, 
surrounded by the beauties of nature, the 
blooming flowers, the singing birds, and all 
that is lovely, to the grave, with slow and 
certain wasting ! 

Thus was Mary Eakin called to suffer, 
to wither, and die! I may not give a his- 
tory of her short life—lI will only relate 
some scenes of her last days, and her death. 
The meekness with which she suffered 
was most wonderful. Never did she com- 
plain. She always wore upon her pallid 
countenance the mild, sweet smile of pa- 
tience and hope. But down to her last 























days, her love for the Sabbath school, her 
superintendent, and teacher, was deeply 
affecting. She would speak of them all in 
the most endearing manner. 

Some months before her death, we held 
our missionary anniversary of the S. S. 
Missionary Society. Mary was made a 
life member of the Conference Society, 
and her certificate was sent to her sick 
chamber. She received it with deep feel- 
ng. Always had she, in health, been pres- 
ent atthe quarterly and annual meetings 
of the society, and nobly had she contrib- 
uted, and now, while she was unable to 
go, as was her wont, she felt she was not 
forgotten. But when she sunk down to 
to the very gates of death, then, O! then 
was revealed the importance of her Sabbath 
school and paternal training. Often did I 
converse with her, and ever found her con- 
fidentin Jesus. She often said, ‘* O, how 
Ilove him! He blesses me.” 

The day she died, she requested a fe- 
male friend to join in prayer with her; 
after which she bade farewell, in regular 
order, to the members of her family— 
father, mother, brothers and sisters; then 
to the friends present. This done, though 
suffering most intense pain, she folded her 
hands, and exclaimed, ‘“ Father, receive 
me!’ So passed away the spirit of this 
Sunday school scholar. 

This was on Friday, the 7th of June. 
The following Sabbath morning the school 
met. The superintendent, brother Heis- 
kill, announced the death of a scholar—a 
beloved one! Some time was spent in 
singing and prayer, after which the school 
was formed in procession, and marched to 
the dwelling of Mary’s parents. Here 
the coffin was placed upon a bier, and 
borne by some of the older male scholars 
to the church, the members of her Sabbath 
school class walking on either side as pall- 
bearers. A funeral sermon was preached, 
after which the school again formed in pro- 
cession, and accompanied the corpse to 
the edge of the town, where they bade it 
farewell with streaming eyes. ‘The body 
of Mary was conveyed to a beautiful rural 
cemetery, two miles from town, where, 
doubtless, it ‘* sleeps in Jesus.” 

And now, what encouragement to the la- 
borer in the cause of Sabbath schools! 
What an inducement to toil on in the “ as- 
surance of hope,” believing that their la- 
bor is not in vain in the Lord.” “ Say, toil- 
worn teacher, if by years of self-denial, 
one redeemed spirit may pass away from 
earth, ‘Calm on the bosom of her God,” 
saved through your instrumentality, will 
you not be repaid? This may beso. Then 
go not away from the Sunday school. 

Jeffersonville, Ind., July 1850. [S. S. Adv. 








Nursery. 








THE YOUNG BOASTER. 


This is a very likely place for a snake, 
Charles—a very likely place; and I should 
not wonder if we saw one creep out of 
these wide cracks that the sun has made 
in the ground. We must take care.” 

“O! not at all likely, William,” said 





Hartford, to tie their babies, as soon as 
they were born, to a board, bind them 
down tight, and keep them there, most of 
the time, till they are ten months old. 
“Turn aside the head,” he says, “ and 
then, when the board gets knocked over, 
it won’t break the child’s nose.” He 
sums up other advantages as follows :— 
“You see, ladies,” holding up a specimen, 
“‘the child’s hands are tied down, so it 
can’t scraich its own eyes out, and can’t 
scratch its mother’s breast, too; it can’t 
wriggle about, and get very tired; it can’t 
bend over, and must grow straight. When 
the mother goes out after herbs, she can 
hang it ona tree, and the snakes can’t bite 
it; when it cries, the mother can swing it 
across her back, and rock it so,” swaying 
his body to and fro; ‘and can carry it a 
great distance in this manner too; can set 
it up side of the wigwam very handy ; and 
when canoe turns over, the child swim off 
on the board, and don’t drown; and its 
back don’t break across its mother’s arm, 
because the board supports it: the child 
can’t crawl into the fire, and burn up, too; 
can leave it along time, all safe. So I 
think this much the best way, ladies, much 
best !” 

The ladies give in their assent by a gen- 
eral laugh.— Hartford Times. 


A THOUGHTFUL CHILD. 


Some years since, when stationed ona 
circuit in the north of Ireland, I convers- 
ed with the grand-child of the man in 
whose house I lodged. He was only five 
years old. On my requesting him to re- 
peat to me the Lord’s Prayer, he remained 
silent for some time; and thinking he did 
not know it, I wondered that his mamma 
who was present, had so neglected her 
duty, and was thinking I must talk with 
her on the subject, when the child gravely 
said, “I wish I could ken its meaning.” 
Such a reply I had never heard given by 
one of his age ; and in it I thought I could 
see my duty clearly pointed out, namely, 
to attempt an exposition of that blessed 
compendium of devotion, adapted to the 
capacity of the little inquirer, and found 
it not easily managed so as to please my- 
self. 

The mamma, seeing me take such an 
interest in the child, related to me the 
following anecdote :—On one occasion he. 
seemed much engaged in thought, for a 
good while, no person seeming to observe 
him, when at length he said, ‘* Mamma, 
what would become of me if daddy and 
you were bothdead?”’ She replied, “ In- 
deed, dear, I do not know.” ‘ Well,” he 
said, ‘if you were both dead, God would 
keep me, and would never let me want. 
I don’t know how he would do it; but I 
know he would never let me want ;’’ and 








he wept when he uttered the words. Was 
not this genuine piety in early days. 
S. S. Adv.]} J. Foster. 
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Charles; “and what if a snake should - a 


creep out, I would soon make him glad to¢ 


creep’in again. Whois afraid of a snake ? 
I could manage three or four of them in 
no time.” 

Notlong after Charles had uttered this 
boasting speech, William saw something 
lie along the ground that looked as if it 
was covered with scales. 


taper towards the tail. No sodner did he 


point it out to Charles, than the latter ran §j 
off as if a rattle-snake had been after him. 
William who had not boasted at all, had * 


courage enough to stand his ground, and 
soon discovered that what they had taken 
for a snake ,was nothing more than a whip- 
lash. 

When Charles’ father understood what 
had taken place, he gave Charles this piece 
of advice: ‘* Never give way to idle boast- 
ing, for courage does not require it, and 
it only makes cowardice appear more cow- 
ardly. Ifyou always run away from the 
serpent, Sin, you may safely stand your 
ground in almost all other dangers.” 

[S.S. Adv. 


_ THE WAY TO TEND A BABY. 


The Chippewa Indian, (a noble-looking 
man, by the way,) who lectured at the City 





Hall one evening, advised the ladies of 


It was about al @ £ 
foot and ahalf long, and seemed to grow, 













BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—16. 
ENDICOTT scHooL.—Established 1839. 
Cooper St. Erected1840. Cost, $22,337,07 


This school for both sexes, was first 
gathered in April, 1839, and until the 
building was completed, occupied the Pitts 
street Chapel, and the Ward Room in the 
old Hancock School House. It took its 
name from the second Governor of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, John Endi- 
cott, and has been a school of marked 
prosperity. The house is large, and well 
ventilated, and its location is very good. 
The city has recently purchased a lot of 
land on which to erect an addition, for 
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the better accommodation of the schools. 


| 


The last returns show in both schools 410 | 


pupils, 378 average attendance. 
[ Boston Almanac. 





Editorial. 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Grantville, Newton, Mass., July 27, 1850. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I have been fora 
few years a subscriber to your valuable paper, 
“The Youth’s Companion.” I have read it 
from my infancy, but, it was not until I was 8 
years of age, that I could call it “ my Compan- 
ion.” [am now 13, and continue to welcome 
its weekly approach. Through the kindness of 
Moses Grant, Esq., I was (with my parents and 
brothers) permitted to be present at a meeting 
of the friends and relatives, with the boys of 
the Farm school, on Thompson’s island, in Bos- 
ton harbor, which so delighted me, that I 
thought a description of our visit (however un- 
faithful,) might perhaps interest the readers of 
the Youth’s Companion, should it be so fortu- 
nate as to find a place in that paper. 
Very respectfully, Yours &c., 
E.ten Newcoms. 


THE FARM SCHOOL. 


Having been invited by Alderman Grant, to 
be present ata visit of the friends and rela- 
tives of the boys at the Farm School, on Fri- 
day, July 26, we were assembled in due sea- 
son on board the “ Mayflower,” which was to 
start from Liverpool wharf at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. We were soon put in fine spirits by’ 
the enchanting scenery which met our eyes, 
and the delightful sea breezes which lovingly 
saluted us. As we gently glided along, scarce- 
ly sensible of any motion, save by the spark- 
ling foam that dashed against the sides of the 
boat, Fort Independence appeared in sight, it 
was a most noble spectacle, and as it glittered 
in the bright morning sunshine, called forth 
specimens of admiration from all of our party. 
At length, after halfan hour’s sail, we came in 
sight of the island; and by way of pleasant 
variety, (as the tide was low) we had to land, 
in small boats. It was a fine sight to see the 
little boats rowed along as full of ladies and 
gentlemen as they could hold. Alderman 
Grant helped the ladies on board, and by see- 
ing all off before himself, securing a good seat 
alone with the oarsman, thus proving that po- 
liteness is the best policy. On going over the 
premises, everything presented an appearance 
of perfect neatness, exquisite taste, comfort and 
convenience, as could not fail to please the 
eye ;to say nothing of the various amusements 
provided for the boys, the house also confirmed 
any impressions that might have been made 
before, of the neatness and conveniences of the 
institution. We were at length ushered into 
the school-room, where crowds of eager faces, 
beaming with joy and anticipation, awaited us, 
and lo! what a rejoicing, as each mother came 
forward to meet herson. And then came the 
presentation of gifts (for every mother had 
something for her son, which of course was not 
particularly objected to, by the boys}—but in 
the midst of all this was heard the gentle tink- 
ling of the bell—O that magic sound! imme- 
diately, the busy hum ceased, and all were in 
their proper places. The exercises were con- 
ducted by Alderman Grant, assisted by the 
teacher, and were exceedingly pleasing. It 
was not an exhibition, but the exercises pro- 
ceeded as on any other day. ‘The boys seemed 
to be well-informed and sensible, and were 
very regular in all they did. They were well 
trained to marching and positions. They were 
well informed on political matters, having read 
the newspapers regularly. They were exam- 
ined in reading, spelling, geography, &c. De- 
clamation and singing-formed part of the exer- 
cises. The singing of the boys’ accompanied 
by the teacher on the piano, was very satis- 
factory, as were also ‘all the other exercises. 
The boys were quite young, the eldest being 
only 15 years ofage. The room was decorated 
with five banners, the principal one, over 
which hung the mourning for the late Presi- 
dent, being a picture of the Farm School boys 
with the motto, “Speed the plough.” The 
boys were enthusiastic in their zeal for the 
crop farm, and when asked how much of the 
crop they expected to get in, replied, “ all of it.” 
They were honored with the presence of sey- 
eral distinguished personagés, among whom, 
was the Mayor of Halifax, with another gentle- 
man from that vicinity, the Attorney Gen. of 
Nova Scotia, and Dr. Sears, Sec. of the Board of 








| classes. 





Education, several of whom addressed them in 
a very interesting strain of remark. The boys 
all appeared exceedingly happy and contented. 
There are 100 scholars in the school, and 7 
When the time came for us to de- 
part, the boys formed a procession, and with 
their drum, led the way, while we followed to 
the landing. After we were all safely seated 
in the boat, they gave us three loud cheers, 
which were repeated till we had fairly left, 
when they turned and marched home. With 
feelings of great regret, we left them, after 
having received so much enjoyment from our 
excursion, and we felt almost inclined to cry 
with a little girl, who “couldn’t see Jamey 
any longer.” Therefore, Resolved, that our 
thanks be tendered to Alderman Grant, for his 
kind invitation,and his polite attentions through- 
out the excursion ; and for furnishing us with 
so delightful and profitable an entertainment.” 
ELLEN. 








Variety. 


“WILLINGLY IGNORANT.” 


“A person cannot be to blame for not doing 
what he did not know to be his duty.” This 
remark was made in the hearing of a boy, who 
did not stop to listen to the observations by 
which it was qualified and guarded from per- 
version. He soon found an opportunity to act 
on the principle involved, as he+supposed, in 
the remark. There was a piece of work which 
he knew his father wished to have done on a 
certain day. He was not told to it on the 
morning of that day. lt was Saturday, and 
there was no school in the afternoon. On his 
way home from school, he learned that his fa- 
ther had gone out of town. He wished to goa 
fishing, but knew the work ought to be done. 
His father had not told him to do it. He had 
forgotten to do so, but he had left directions to 
be given to his son, as soon as he should come 
home from school. James, for that was the 
boy’s name, thought it was probable he had 
done so. What did he do in consequence? 
He stole quietly to the barn, and got his fish- 
pole, and went a fishing, giving no one an op- 
portunity to deliver to him his father’s message. 
He excused himself to his father by saying 
that he did not know that he wished him to do 
the work. Was he excusable? Certainly 
not, for he was willingly ignorant.. Im the same 
way, numbers remain willingly ignorant of 
what God requires them to do. They also are 
inexcusable.—.V. Y. Observer. 

or 


“100 BUSY TO FREEZE.” 


Ihave often thought of a beautifully simple 
illustration we met with, in one of our recent 
walks, of the benefit and happiness of useful 
and urgent occupation. It was a bright win- 
ter’s morning; the crisp untrodden snow cov- 
ered the scene around with its pure brilliant 
whiteness. For some distance the little stream 
by the side of the road was completely frozen 
over, but as we approached nearer to the mill, 
there was a little fall across its narrow channel, 
down which the water, as though glad to break 
from beneath its icy covering, rushed dancing 
and sparkling and reflecting the bright rays of 
the sun. 





“ Happily, joyously singing its way 

Through moss and pebbles the livelong day.” 

As we stood looking at it, dear Frederick 
said, “ This water is too busy to freeze!” And 
thus it is with the useful Christian, actively 
devoted to the work of his gracious Lord and 
Master, whose service is perfect freedom; he 
is too busy to freeze—too busy to become cold 
and lifeless. Whilst diligently pursuing the 
path of duty, he catches fresh rays of light 
and strength from the bright shining of the 
Sun of Righteousness, and reflects new beams 
of grace, leading those who observe his cheer- 
ful happy course to glorify God in him. 

———_>—_—_ 


FILIAL LOVE. 


There is not on earth a more lovely sight 
than the unwearied care and attention of chil- 
dren to their parents. Where filial love is 
found in the heart, we will answer for all the 
other virtues. No young man or woman 
will ever turn out basely, who has parents 
respected and beloved. A child, affection- 
ate and dutiful, will never bring the gray hairs 
of its parents with sorrow to the grave. The 
wretch who breaks loose from wholesome re- 
straint, and disregards the laws of his country, 
must have first disobeyed his parents—showing 
neither love nor respect for them. It is sel- 
dom the case that a dutiful son is found in the 
ranks of vice, among the wretched and de- 
graded. Filial love will keep men from sin 
and crime. There will never come a time, 
while your parents live, when you will not be 
under obligations to them. The older they 
grow, the more need there will be for your 
assiduous care and attention to their wants. 
The venerable brow and frosty hair, speak 
loudly to the love and compassion of the child. 
If sickness and infirmity make them at times 
fretful, bear with them patiently, not forget- 


me 


i girls. 








ting that time ere long may bring you to the , 
same condition, when you will need the same _ 
care and attention. Filia] love will never go | 
unrewarded. 

—— 


LITTLE SISTERS. 


I know most little boys, who have sisters | 
younger than themselves, think it is great fun 
to laugh at, and affect to despise them, es- | 
pecially in the presence of their schoolfellows, | 
They feel as if it is something manly to sneer 
at their timidity, and instead of teaching them 
to behave, they call them little babies, and 
point the finger of scorn at them. Now there 
are no boys who would not rather be nicknam- 
ed anything else than cowards. They will 
roll up their jacket sleeves, and double up their 
little red fists, at the companion who whispers 
such an insinuation, when they are not yet out 
of frocks. It is surely a very disagreeable 
name, but I tell you, little fellows, you are 
every one of you cowards, who treat your 
younger sisters in the manner I have spoken of 
above. You are cowards, because afraid of the 
opinions of other boys; cowards, because you 
should guard that shrinking little one, who 
looks up to you for protection, from ridicule. 

Teach your little sisters toendure what you 
can, but do not be so foolish as to despise 
them, and laugh at them, because they are 
This is the worst kind of cowardice. 

Olive Branch.] M. W. D. 

——_——»——— 
GOING A GUNNING. 

Three boys once asked the permission of 
their fathers to goa gunning. ‘Their fathers 
said they might go. One of them had a gun. 
By and by they saw a squirrel ona barn. ‘The 
gun was fired, and the squirrel dropped dead. 
After they had gone a little way, they came to 
a high hill. They went up the hill, and sat 
down on the ground. They looked back to 
the barn; where they shot the squirrel, and saw 
it on fire. They did not know what to do; 
but went back as fast asthey could. The wad- 
ding from the gun went into the barn through 
a knot-hole, and fell upon the hay and set fire 
to it. The boy that had the gun wanted to tell 
the owner of the barn all about it. The other 
boys said they would’nt. But he did ¢ell the 
man. He went home and told his father too, 
and he paid the man for the loss of his barn, 
This was an honest boy, and the father would 
rather pay for twenty barns, than to have his 
boy dishonest. 


—_——@~——— 


THE SPIDER. 


One of the most singular facts in relation to 
this insect, is, that it casts its skin once every 
year. In order to effect this, it forms, in one 
corner of its web, a kind of thick purse, similar 
to that in which it used to enclose its eggs. 
Placing itself then in the centre of its web, it 
begins to distend its body with all the vio- 
lence it can exert, for several minutes, until it 
splits its skin the whole length of the back. 
This being accomplished, it gradually forces 
its body, through the aperture, drawing out 
its legs one by one, until it is entirely free from 
its covering. The exuvia retain the entire 
form of the spider, and are perfectly transpa- 
rent. The insect itself, after this — change, 
remains quite gelatinous, and is ofa pale green 
color. In this condition, it retires to the afore- 
mentioned purse or bag, leaving the skin sus- 
pended inthe web. This shelter it is not able 
to quit for about three days. 

oo 


A CHILD'S VALUE. 


A father once said playfully to his little 
daughter, a child of five years old, “ Mary you 
are not good for anything.” “Yes I am, dear 
father,” replied she, looking tenderly and 
thougetfully in his face. “Why, what are you 
good for, pray tell me, my dear!” “I am good 
to love you, father,” replied she, atthe same 
time throwing her tiny arms around his neck, 
and giving him a kiss of unutterable affection. 
Blessed child! may your life ever be an ex- 
pression of that early felt instinct of love. The 
highest good you or any other mortal can con- 
fer, is to live in the full exercise of your af- 
fection. 

— 


A KIND HEART. 

One of the most beautiful evidences of a 
kind heart was exhibited on Saturday morning 
by a little girl about ten years of age. The 
young lady was tripping along gaily through 
Broadway, when she encountered a poor blind 
woman, who held out her hand for charity. 
“Are you very poor,” asked the sympathising 
little creature ?, “Yes, my child,” said the beg- 
gar, in a pitiful voice, “for humanity’s sake 
assist me.” “ Well,” said she, “I can do with- 
out the ribbon I wanted, take this,” and she 
left in the hand of the old blind woman a dime, 
and ran off with great rapidity, before the men- 
dicant could thank her for her generous gift 
and Christian self-denial.[ Albany Knickerbocker. 

—_—_—>——_ 


The eye of God may be forgotten in our 
scheming to shun the eye of man. 

Men are frequently like tea ; the real strength 
and goodness is not properly drawn out of 
them till they have been for a short time in hot 
water. 


We love better to see those to whom we do 
good, than those who do good to us. 





Dr. Franky, endeavoring to kill a turkey 
by an electric shock, received the whole battery 
himself, when he good-naturedly observed, 
that, instead of killing a turkey, he had nearly 
put an end to the existence of a goose. 

——~+>___ 

News ror Mamma.—When the Princess 
Helena was born, it was told the Princess Roy- 
al that she had got a young sister. ‘ O, that 
is delightful,” cried the little innocent royalty ; 
* do let me go and tell mamma.” 








Poetry. 
OUR BY-GONE DAYS. 
How oft at evening’s gentle hour 
Our fancy wildly strays; 


And memory, with magic power, 
Recalls our by-gone days: 








Recalls the joys, the hopes long past, 
The friends who now are dead; 

The happiness too bright to last, 
The bliss that since has fled. 


We little thought, in those fair days, 
How soon death’s icy hand 

Would snatch forever from our gaze 
The fairest of our band. 


*Tis even so; by the green wood, 
Where weeping willows wave— 

And near the spot where oft we’ve stood, 
They’re sleeping in the grave. 


Months, years have passed, yet still my 
Clings fondly to the spot ; [heart 
And though all other friends depart, 
One friend forgets them not. 


They’re gone, they never can return; 
But when I hear the lays 
They used to love, my heart will burn 
For those dear by-gone days. F.v.c¢. 


LITTLE HENRY’S WISH. 
HENRY. 

I often think I'd like to be 
A missionary man ; 

Mamma, while sitting on your knee, 
Do tell me if I can. 

You say the heathen do not know 

- Of Jesus and his love: 

I'd like to them that Saviour show, 

Who died, but lives above. 


You say that many a little child, 
As young as I am now, 

Is mele, by its parents wild ; 
They’re not so kind, like you. 

Ah! when [hear this sad, sad tale, 
I make my little plan, 

To go away and leave you all— 
A missionary man. 


MAMMA. 

And would my Henry like to find 
His way across the sea, 

And leave his parents far behind 
Alone, that he might be 

A holy missionary man ? 
I like your thought, my dear ; 

I'd never seek to change your plan, 
Tho’ ’twould be hard to bear. 


But place your trust in Jesus’ hand, 
And he’!] direct your way, 

Perhaps to some far distant land, 
Perhaps in this to stay. 

There’s missionary work to do 
Wherever you may roam ; 

To the poor heathen few could go, 

To syinpathise with their sad woe, 
If none would help at home. 











THE BUTTERFLY. 


Butterfly, butterfly, whither so fast ? 
I’ve followed you long—I must have you at last; 
Butterfly, stop, I pray. 
* Oh, no, little maid,” 
The butterfly said, 
“ Not a minute with you can I stay :- 
Of the prettiest flowers I lift the lid, 
I suck out the sweets that are under it hid, 
And then I am off and away.” 


Butterfly, butterfly, whither so high? 
I cannot talk to you up in the sky ; 
Come down with your painted wings fine: 
Look, here is a pink, 
Just opened I think, 
The dew-drops all over it shine. 
Dear butterfly, light on this flower a minute, 
Believe me, the sweetest of honey is in it ; 
Ah! butterfly—now you're mine! 
Floweret 
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